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Ballads of 
a Book-Worm 


by Irvinc Browns : being a rythmic rec- 
ord of various thoughts, fancies, and ad- 
ventures while a-collecting ; & a recount- 
ing of sundry hair-breadth ’scapes in 
the imminent deadly auction room. The 
work comprises fifty-eight poems—of no 


interest to people who buy books merely 
to read. § The edition consists of Eight 


Hundred and Fifty copies on “ What- 
man,” hand illumined. Price, Five Dol- 
lars each. Twenty-four copies on Japan 
Vellum, Ten Dollars each. § The Roy- 
crofters have taken much quiet joy in 
doing these Ballads into a Book,—the 
text being so different, and the author 
everywhere beloved by all who hate a pa- 
per-knife. Address, THE RoycRroFTErs, 


East flurora, N. Y. 
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e OU are interested in SOME- 
THING? 

Why not get all the best 
things printed about it ? 
We read and clip thousands of news- 
papers and magazines every week, 
therefore, we can equip you SPEED- 
ILY and economically for a debate, 
speech, lecture, essay, or anything 
else requiring up-to-date information, 
and MORE of it than your compet- 
itors are likely to get. 

Thirty select clippings for $1.50. 

& SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, 
which explains the vast scope of the 
clipping industry. 


20th Century Press Clipping Bureau, 
New York Life Building, 
Chicago. 




























By Elbert Hubbard. Series of 1899 comprises 
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Rubens lMeissonier 

Titian Anthony Van Dyck 
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Landseer Gustave Dore 


Each number contains a portrait. The price of 
the series of twelve monthly numbers is $1.00, 
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The following Roycroft Books 
are out of print: 





ORIGINAL 

PRICE 

1—The Song of Songs, - ~ $ 2.00 

2—The Book of Ecclesiastes, - 2.00 

3—Art and Life, by Vernon Lee, 5.00 

4-—The Legacy, by Elbert Hubbard, 3.00 

5—Ruskin-Turner, - - - - 5.00 

6—Upland Pastures, by Adeline Knapp, 2.00 

7—Love Ballads of the 16th Century, 2.00 

40 copies hand illumined, - 5.00 
8—In the Track of the Book-Worm, by 

Irving Browne, . + - 2.00 

24 copies on Whatman,hand illum’d, 10.00 

9—The Book of Job, - - . - 5.00 

No.’s 1 to 40 specially illumined, 10.00 

10- -Sesame & Lilies, by John Ruskin, 5.00 


No.’s 1 to 40 specially illumined, 10.00 


11—The Deserted Village, by Goldsmith, 5.00 
Nine copies specially illumined, _10.00 


12—Hand and Brain: a symposium of 


Essays, - - - - - 2.00 
13—As It Seems to Me, Elbert Hubbard, 2.50 
Forty copies on Whatman, - 10.00 


14—A Dream of John Ball, Wm. Morris, 2.00 

















BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 


VOLUME I, SCARCE, $2.00 





VOLUME Il, 2.00 
VOLUME lil, “ 2.00 
VOLUME IV, 1.00 
VOLUME V, 1,00 
VOLUME Vi, 1.00 
VOLUME Vil, 1.00 


Der Special: ° On receipt of Ten 
? Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gtatis, express prepaid, the seven bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer @ Address, 


The Bursar of The Philistines, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


Later e Avery eudéden and unexpected 
* dash to get in before St. Peter 
closes the gate, has cleaned us out of VOL. 
NO. ONE, with several applicants over, yam- 
mering at the bars. We, however, still have a 


few of the other Volumes left. [No number of 
the Philistine will be re-printed. } 
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CHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
A FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN 


Chicago, St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
& Boston, and all New England Cities 
with Through Sleeping Cars. 


—Also the short line betwees— 


SARATOGA & BOSTON 


Send for copy of Summer Excursions. 


3. R. WATSON, G.P.A. C. A. NIMMO, G.W.P.A., 
Boston, Mass. . Trov, N.Y. 








—DR. A. L. MITCHELL— 
Physician and Surgeon. 
TREPANNING A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICE NEXT DOOR TO THE PHILISTINE 
OFFICE, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

















THE RoYGROFTERS 


are daily in receipt of letters reading 
thus, “ Please mail cat., naming best dis- 
count to dealers” * * * * And so it 
may not be amiss to here say, The Roy- 
crofters do not give discounts to any 
one, all their wares being strictly net. 
Further, they do not solicit the patron- 
age of dealers or agents. The Roycroft- 
ers make only a few books, and have no 
desire to encroach on the preserve of 
Col. Dillingham, Mr. F. Tennyson Neely, 
or Rand, McNally & Co. The few books 
made by the Roycrofters are quickly 
taken by Book-Lovers, and if you want 
Roycroft books you have to write direct 
to East Aurora for them. § East Aurora 
is now a money order postoffice, and in 
spite of Mr. Howells’ assertion that there 
is no such place, it can be located on 
most maps. § The Roycrofters are al- 
ways glad to send their books to the 
Faithful “ on suspicion,”"—a postal card 
will do it. Address, THE RoyCROFTERS 


East Aurora, A. Y. 











THE PHILISTINE 


To BRUNO AND BUFFALMACCO. 
ON RE-READING THE DECAMERON OF BOC- 
CACCIO. 
OU dear old wags! in your mad days 
There were some customs very cu- 
rious ; 
The monks all had such startling 
ways, 
And husbands got so dreadful furious ; 
How men would talk and vow and storm 
And slash about with swords they carried: 
To love a lady was bad form— 
Except the lady was well married ! 





Such wondrous feats at scaling towers, 
As stealthy as a modern red-man ; 
Such talking on for hours and hours, 
Such bawling out “‘ Thou art a dead man!” 
Such lightning flash of sword or wit 
By blade or word as quickly parried ; 
With love put down by statutes fit— 
Except the lady was well married ! 


But you, you never did abide 
With fierce desire to prod your neighbors ; 
The latest thing in homicide 
Did ne’er attract you from your labors. 
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How you did ever play your pranks, 
How Calandrino still you harried ; 
Why, love itself—declined with thanks !— 
E’en tho the lady was well married! 


And so I think if I ’d been cast 
Among those lively folks at Florence, 
With you my days (and nights) I'd passed, 
And shunned the sword but joked in torrents 
No walls should I have bounded o’er, 
Nor yet for love should I have tarried, 
Altho temptation had been sore 
In that the lady was well married ! 


Tho, at the sex I must confess 
A-making eyes I ’ve been detected, 
It here was too intense, I guess,— 
And husbands came so unexpected ! 
So I ’d have mixed in your wild games 
And forth with you have nightly far-ed ;— 
Too incandescent were those dames— 
Especially when they were married! 


—Hayden Carruth. 


- 
THE EX-CATHEDRA HABIT. 
)HEN Richelieu, in the play, asks Bar- 
ados, ‘What page of the Court Cal- 
| endar makes you a plural ?” he utters a 
t challenge which confronts the only 









































kind of vice-royalty that has a standing at pres- 
ent in the big republic. The editorial “‘ we” is in 
protest, for the reason that the big papers have 
forgotten to speak in the name of the King— 
the people—& voice their individual interests 
instead, after the fashion of Barados. 

Newspapers make war or peace for circulation 
nowadays. They cut up the universe off hand, 
like that Pope Alexander who divided the globe 
between Spain & Portugal, just after Columbus 
found land in the Western ocean; but it is 
doubtful if any council at this moment would 
pronounce the press infallible in speaking in 
its assumed character of oracle of the people. 
» Two or three rather curious attempts to put 
the editor on level ground with his constituents 
have been made. The signed editorial was one 
of these. This has been abandoned in Boston, 
its birthplace, except as a Sunday freak @® The 
“Globe ”’ was its sponsor. In its place the paper 
with the round and filling name has put the 
nebulous individuality of ‘‘Your Uncle Dud- 
ley,” who speaks in the first person singular in 
double leads. The New York “ Herald”’ makes 
an effort to reach the:common grade by putting 
the individuality of the reporter in all his work. 
“TI went here & there & interviewed this man 
and that ’’—& we get almost back to the prim- 
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itive days when a single ‘journalist’ did all 
the work for the best of papers g@ The editorial 
page, however, is still a product of the plural. 
A council of editors really designs each day’s 
pronouncement and if there is wisdom in much 
council there is surely little brightness, the 
same page being proof. 
® There is something to be said for the ex-ca- 
thedra attitude which most newspapers affect. 
They assume to speak in the name of the peo- 
ple, and they do depend somewhat on popular 
consent, like royal pretenders. What they take 
for granted must be so taken if it is exprest with 
any efficiency as a factor in the evolution of 
events. The limits of time compel this. Public 
opinion more or less is better than hesitation & 
points of order in crises. 
A little less warrantable is the representative 
self-assertion of the other homiletic profession. 
The newspaper that makes a miscue hears of 
it. There are “esteemed contemporaries " who 
stand ready to adjust whatever goes wrong in 
editorial statement or even in the minor moral- 
ities of proof-reading. The lawyer must plead to 
the proof. If he errs in logic he is beaten in ar- 
gument. If he goes outside of the case he is 
called to order. But the vast range of heaven & 
earth belongs to the man of the pulpit » His 
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people talk back only to say the broad “‘amen”’ 
or humbly plead “ Lord have mercy upon us & 
incline our hearts to keep this law.”’ 

@ What wonder then that the pulpit feels the 
need of a check, as we miss the restraint of our 
conventional harness when stript for the surf? 
What wonder that emotion & imagination run 
riot betimes, or that the quickening of ozone 
is mistaken for a different sort of inspiration. 
The ex-cathedra habit is the besetting fault 
of the man who speaks in the name of Omnip- 
otence, having limited conceptions of infinity. 
@ It is easy to lay down the law. More or less 
definitely we are all believers in John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s creed that ‘‘ The world was made 
when a man was born.” A microcosm exists in 
every brain. If all the learning of all the cen- 
turies were lost it could all be evolved from the 
gray matter of the present generation ¢# From 
the cracker barrel in the village store to the 
final seat of judgment in the infallible court, 
the passion to generalize is in evidence @ We 
are all priests of some revelation, old or new. 
The expounder of dogma has his privilege, 
more or less curtailed, in every sanctum ; and 
once a year he summarizes all political truth 
in the market places. But no one of all the in- 
terpreters of things known & unknown is in so 
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great danger of the ex-cathedra habit as the 
pulpit oracle, for what he says no man openly 
disputes % It is well there are restraints on the 
other oracles—the rival newspaper on the edi- 
torial multiple, the law of evidence on the spec- 
ial pleader in the courts, the almanac and the 
louder lungs of another soothsayer on the wise 
man of the country postoffice, the “ parents” on 
the profet of the district school. If the Boaner- 
ges of the modern pulpit could be brought to 
know that he challenges the active intelligence 
of every listener & alienates with controversy 
where he could persuade with precept and ex- 
ample, the ex-cathedra parson would be a 
thing of the past, like the editor of Horace 
Greeley’s time who did the thinking for a com- 
monwealth and saw all his whims & prejudices 
embodied in current history. 
—William McIntosh. 


¥ 

AS TO ADVERTISING BOOKS. 

| NE of the mysteries of this world is 
why one book will reach a sale of a 
hundred thousand copies and another 
one equally good falls flat. 

There was “Ships that Pass in the Night” 
that out-sold any book of its day—gone now, 
like ships that pass in the night. It wasn’t a 
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bad book, nor so very good; just such as five 
hundred girls who have had their souls quick- 
ened, and wits sharpened, and hearts bruised 
by a little Experience, write every year. Books 
like that are written hot off the bat, as my 
friend Mr. Dooley would say % And all good 
things are so written, altho, of course, it would 
be a mistake to assume that all things so writ- 
ten are good. Yet the presses of a dozen pub- 
lishers ran overtime and could not supply the 
demand for Beatrice Harraden’s book. 

Well, what sold it ? Newspaper advertising ? 
No, dearie, newspaper advertising does not sell 
books; newspaper advertising sells some things, 
but not books. To simply announce that you 
have Soulheaver’s poems may be good policy, 
for possibly some one is looking for Soulheaver’s 
works, but no amount of praise added to your 
advertisement will cause a stranger to invest in 
Soulheaver. Columns of puffery by paid ‘“‘re- 
viewers” does not sell books: I’ve had a paper 
with a hundred thousand circulation give one 
of my books a lavish write-up of a full column, 
and the stuff did not fetch a single order. 

On the other hand, a few weeks ago I received 
six orders in one day for a book from the com- 
paratively obscure town of Humboldt, lowa, & 
all were traceable te a certain young woman 
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who read from the volume at a teachers’ con- 
vention @ 

It seems this young woman had the confidence 
and respect and affection of her auditors @ Her 
recommendation carried weight 9 When she 
said, ‘‘I hold in my hand a book; it is so good 
that I want you to enjoy it with me,” immedi- 
ately there was a desire in the hearts of sev- 
eral in that little audience to own a copy of that 
identical book ; for that which could minister to 
the wants of this strong, discriminating, yet 
gentle girl, they felt must be worth while. These 
kind folk who bought my book, because a Dis- 
cerning young woman recommended it, in their 
turn sold a hundred copies. They possibly were 
not aware of it—but they did. 

There is a fellow by the name of William 
Hawley Smith, who could play Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac without an artficial beak, but whose gen- 
erous heart is so big that his nose is an insig- 
nificant pug in proportion. He, too, could fight 
and compose a ballad at the same time, pinking 
you at the 1’ envoi. 

@ When Hawley Smithand Zangwill met in 
Chicago, the Dreamer of the Ghetto fell on the 
neck of Smith, cried for joy, and exclaimed, 
“At last! Thank God, I’ve found aman as 
homely as myself!’’ 
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Hawley Smith has analyzed the problem of ed- 
ucation as thoroly as did Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau & practiced it a deal better ; and if he had 
not allowed his compass to go off ten points 
in deference to the Methodist Church, would 
have written as deathlessly. But had he written 
as well as he could, like Jean Jacques, he might 
have askt for bread and been given a pile of 
stone —after he was dead. 

Hawley, he once read from one of my books & 
simply told the audience that in his opinion the 
work was not so bad as it might be, & the next 
day every book-dealer in that town was wiring 
Putnam’s Sons to “ Send by first Express,” 
etc. This shows how some folks regard Hawley 
Smith’s opinions. 

The Sons wrote to me asking if I had been out 
blowing my Horn. I replied, «‘ No, and even if I 
have it would have made no special difference 
in sales—it ’s all the fault of De Bergerac 
Smith.” F 

The Sons replied by wire, ‘‘ Engage Bergerac 
ten years contract his own terms.” 

@ By the way, Hawley Smith wrote a book 
that has sold well over a hundred thousand 
copies, & has done more to evolve education in 
America into common-sense lines than any- 
thing Pestalozzi ever printed. Thie little book 
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has been a world-mover—I will not tell you its 
title—you are to be pitied if you do not know 
it—and yet the author never got a dollar out of 
it. When he wrote it, publishers snift at it, oth- 
ers mockt, one took it as a gift & told the author 
he was welcome to look in the show windows 
whenever he passt by, & all the icicles on the 
cornice were his if he cared toclimb up & get 
them ® 

But let us go back, ere we stray, & say, Berger- 
ac could not be hired to boom books ; & if he 
could, his recommendation would be worthless. 
His word is only valuable because it is not for 
sale. The advertisement that secures recognition 
& really sells the book cannot be purchased—it 
cannot even be askt for—but must spring spon- 
taneous from the sympathetic heart. To request 
it would be to lose it, for like love, it goes to him 
who does not ask for it, and passes in silence 
all those who plot, skeme and lie in wait. It 
goes only to the worthy: but alas! the worthy 
sometimes—aye, often, pine away of heart- 
hunger, & there is no hand to caress, nor gentle 
voice to soothe ; & youth flies fast, & recognition 
comes only when it is no more desired, and 
when the presence of cool, all-enfolding death 
—strong deliveress—is more grateful than the 
applause of men. 
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Goed horseshoe nails are always good nails, 
but what is good in literature is all a matter of 
taste. There is no standard. You like it because 
you like it, and if certain other people praise a 
thing it is a good reason why you should let it 
severely alone—or buy it. It all depends upon 
who this person is. 

When you read a column of unsigned puffery 
in the “Tribune” about Jingle’s latest novel 
you are not influenced in Jingle’s favor even in 
the estimation of a hair, for you do not know 
the writer. If the reviewer’s style is bad, or you 
think it is, you probably inwardly vow you will 
never read Jingle under any conditions, because 
Jingle has pleased a man of bad taste, and this 
is a fit excuse for eschewing Jingle. 

In advertising a book I would rather quote the 
reviewers who damned it, than those who were 
lavish in their praise. Books well damned often 
boom, but books merely praised in print—bah! 
Who wants ’em? When a book is damned in 
print the damnation is sincere, but fulsome 
flattery is usually the work of some fellow who 
never read the volume—4& all prospective buyers 
know it. Unscathing criticism of a work indi- 
cates that it is a bible to some, and thus are 
averages held good. 

My own ambition is to write a book that will be 
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excluded from the mails ; and then my fortune 
will be made. If John Wanamaker again comes 
into power, I think I can fetch it. 

A book booms in the market, usually because 
one friend recommends it to another. No person 
can read a book secretly & by stealth, and then 
gloat over it alone. A woman may discover the 
only pure baking powder and chuckle over her 
rich find—keeping the secret to herself so as to 
make other housewives envious of her biscuit, 
but she can never read a book and like it (or 
dislike it) and keep the fact to herself. 

All book lovers have chums, and the pleasure 
of reading is to pass this joy along to another. 
Lovers always read together, & the chief joy of 
loving a woman is to read to her, or have her 
tead to you @ To mix it mentally with a good 
woman who has fosforus is paradise enow @ 
The books that have boomed have usually been 
those that have been spurned by publishers & 
gone a-begging, and yet publishers are often 
very shrewd men. The sale started, nobody 
knows just how. The only book I have men- 
tioned by name in this article was thought so 
little of by publisher and author that it was n’t 
even copyrighted, & to name others that have 
boomed in spite of publishers would be merely 
to deal in the tritest kind of truism @ Cast 
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about in your mind and recall incidents to suit. 
@ No advertiser has ever had the talent to force 
a thoroughly bad book upon the market & make 
it sell. Ten thousand dollars invested in news- 
paper advertising will start an inquiry for any 
nostrum or brand of goods, but a moribund 
book can never be galvanized into life. 
What men call “luck” or “chance ”’ is the re- 
sult of law not understood. And the luck that 
makes a book “go’”’ is regulated by a law that 
no advertising expert has yet been able to con- 
trol. Mystery enshrouds it all. 
The man who by his genius can blow this mist 
away and place his hand upon the law that 
controls the popularity of a good book, shall 
have riches and honor and undying fame. 
—Fra Elbertus. 
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CULTURIAN OBSERVATIONS 

“WD RTIFIED by the elation which a 
ress suit is potent to inspire in the 
ost thorough-going disciple of Teu- 
elsdroch, the present writer recently 
ut amid a brilliant throng at Cultu- 
the late Haynes-Bayly’s heroine, the 
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total absence of recognition which he encount- 
ered, instead of depressing, aided him to com- 
pose hie reflections. 
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On this favored occasion there was present a 
lady—why should I not name her whom two 
hemisferes acclaim, the celebrated Mrs. Brah- 
ley-Mahtin ?—who has confounded the effete 
societies of Europe with the many-faceted glare 
of her diamonds, the eclat of her fabulous 
wealth and the no less disconcerting, tho 
naive, simplicity of her occidental manners. It 
will be recalled by every admirer of fashion & 
also by every person duly interested in the great 
problem so ably discussed by Mr. H. Thurston 
Peck, “‘ Are we to have a genuine aristocracy ?” 
—that the splendid liberality, & indeed, heroic 
abnegation of this lady was not long since the 
universal theme of two great nations @ Here’s 
the story: 

Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin had betrothed her daugh- 
ter, at an immense pecuniary sacrifice, to the 
Marquis of Sporran, a representative of the 
oldest nobility of Scotland, whose ancestors 
flourisht in comparative opulence and refine- 
ment at a time when, according to the most 
veracious historians, the people of that interest- 
ing country generally cut their steaks from the 
living cow. Coming to America to see his pros- 
pective bride & also, it is fairly to be presum- 
ed, to satisfy himself as to the Brahley-Mahtin 
securities, the Marquis of Sperran met with 
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what was first deemed a serious, but happily 
proved, very slight accident. The manner of it 
will justify a new paragraf. 

® It appears that while the Marquis was shav- 
ing, in undress, the razor slipped from his hand 
and inflicted a painful gash on the nobleman’s 
leg, just below where the kilt would naturally 
end §% As the Marquis was laudably fond of 
wearing the national costume, the accident at 
first caused him the keenest anxiety % His fiz- 
ishan in ordinary, a gleg little practitioner of 
Edinburgh, feared too hastily that his patron’s 
noble calves could never again be exposed to 
the admiring gaze of the tenantry of Sporran. 
Serious as was this faze of the mishap, it was 
totally eclipst in the public eye by the display 
of magnanimity which the accident called forth 
from the Marquis’s intended mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin. At the first breath of the 
disaster to the house of Sporran, she gave to the 
world the extraordinary disclosure that, in the 
event of the lesion having a fatal issue, the Mar- 
quis’s younger brother would receive the enor- 
mous sum provided in the marriage settlement. 
It is small matter for surprise that the two great 
English-speaking nations were struck dumb at 
the spectacle of such unexampled generosity & 
that the match-making mothers of America, 
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emulous of noble alliances for their ducats and 
their daughters, looked with a sort of worship 
upon Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin. 

After this, the publication of the true nature of 
the Marquis of Sporran’s injury, together with 
the exegetical bulletins of the Edinburgh li- 
centiate, had somewhat the effect of an anti- 
climax. But the magnanimity of Mrs. Brahley- 
Mahtin suffered little in the estimation of the 
Better Class by reason of this contretemps. It 
remains like the bright example of Cornelia— 
but Sporran himself would smile at this awk- 
ward attempt to finda classic analogy for an 
act of supreme sacrifice which is wholly with- 
out precedent! .—___» 

It seems a pity to spoil the mental picture 
called up by Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin’s heroism in 
that crucial hour, but the interests of verity 
compel from me the reluctant admission that I 
was not agreeably imprest with the actual 
presence of the lady. In spite of the too-evident 
prostration of Culturia’s Elite before her, I 
found in the spectacle elements of the barbaric, 
#® She is highly inclined to the adipose, & her 
unlovely obesity was painfully set off by an 
ultra-decollete costume which only youth and 
fizikal charms could have justified # She wore 
her famous tiara of diamonds which reflected 
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Function Day at the Roycroft: 
Ali Baba in Full Levant. 











no ray of beauty upon her hopelessly bourgeois 
face. Yet her small eyes glistened with triumf, 
and if anything was plain, it was that Mrs. 
Brahley-Mahtin was a huge feast of vulgar 
satisfaction to herself #& Her ample person was 
literally festooned with pearls and her pudgy 
hands glistened with priceless stones # But 
these tawdry ornaments, as well as the unseem- 
ly exposure of much that had better been con- 
cealed, only emfasized the lamentable absence 
of all that lends a grace and charm to ® 
womanhood. Looking on Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin 
in her hour of apogee, with the beauty and 
fashion of Culturia abased before her, there 
came into my mind Dr. Swift’s realistic de- 
scription of the ladies of Brobdingnagia. I wag 
quite near enuf to Mrs. Brahley-Mahtin to 
have an acute sense of the likeness—but del- 
icacy would fain draw the veil. 


Culturia is giving itself with great zest to the 
patronage of literature @ My friend, Col. Reedy 
of St. Louis, observes, ‘‘ Not thus does litera- 
ture literate.” Maybe he is right, forno man— 
not even B. O. Flower—makes literature with 
greater ease than the same Reedy. Some of the 
most remarkable events of the season have had 
a ‘distinctive literary flavor ’—I quote the lan- 
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guage of the newspapers, which in our day are 
relied upon to preserve the well of English un- 
defiled % It is not to be supposed that I here 
allude to the annual conferences of the ver- 
satile Hopkinson Smith or the celebrated Col. 
Little-Journeys %# No, my reference is to that 
illustrious Manxman whose mental gifts quite 
overcome the effect of his druidical unpulchri- 
tude. A second visit within six weeks was the 
occasion of a slight infelicity which somewhat 
impaired our first agreeable impressions of this 
eminent person ® At his initial introduction to 
Culturia the gentleman made a very happy 
speech, which bore all the marks of an im- 
promptu deliverance. As happens with almost 
every visitor from the British Isles, the staple 
of the speech was a story accredited to Sydney 
Smith. I don’t remember the point (if there was 
one), but that ’s no matter. What we shall not 
soon forget, however, is that on the occasion of 
his second visit, the distinguished author re- 
peated the same speech & story, with the same 
carefully elaborated appearance of extempo- 
rary effort, to precisely the same auditory which 
had heard him before. The great man, pre-occu- 
pied with his own Ego, went away, blissfully 
unconscious of the razzle which he had inflicted 
upon his admirers » An added weirdness was 
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achieved by the troglodytic ugliness of the gen- 
tleman which has, however, a strong ethnical 
interest in recalling the ancient Briton. Apro- 
pos of the Druid’s bad break, one of Culturia’s 
minor poets pleads guilty to the following 
pleasantry which he entitles “‘An Apology by 
H. C."e-=— 

Oh, say not, friends, my late-won glories 
Have thus come under a blighting ban, 

For so far to journey a dreadful bore is, 
(Tho sweet the ducat American) 

But to tell the truth, I left my stories 
In my windy castle on the Isle of Man. 

—Michael Monahan. 


* 

SOME ASTRAL AUTOGRAPHS. 

THE Public—Autographs for Sale: 
| By the death of my last living relative, 
| Iam left dependent on my own ex- 
ertions. My brother-in-law committed 
euleide soon after refusing my note for a fifty. 
@ He possest many of these autografs, but 
familiarity had bred contempt, which was sin- 
gular, for the collecting of autografs was de- 
cidedly his hobby. Among his papers I find two 
hundred notes, sentiments and signatures of 
distinguished persons. I have submitted these 
to our High School Board, the President of our 
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Electric Light Company, the Overseer of the 
Poor & the Pastor of our new Christan Science 
Church (once a Homeopathic Fizishan), & all 
these experts pronounce the signatures un- 
doubtedly genuine # Now I will sell these 
singly or en masse. Of course the name gives 
to each ‘“‘sentiment’”’ its money value ® A lib- 
eral discount will be given to the profession 
(editorial), for my poor relative edited a hu- 
morous paper @ After peace was declared his 
company decided to issue a Sunday Edition, 
devoted to serious undenominational jokes @® 
He had survived weeks of war witticisms, but 
he had not energy enuf left to cope with the 
funny men on the existing religious weeklies. 
Immediately after refusing to accommodate me 
as of old, he hastened his exit, leaving me his 
literary remains # Those requiring burial were 
seen to by the company. The others are here 
put on the market. He did not even leave me 
his good will # Readers of the PHILISTINE 
are offered autografs and sentiments such as 
the following, chosen at random ; those marked 
by a star were automatically written through a 
reliable medium. They are of course from ami- 
able celebrities, who being dead, yet signeth, 
requiring no postage stamps in the process. 
As for instance: 
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Charles Dickens: * ‘‘ Happy, of course I am! 
I found the little girl who hoped if she was 
good all the week in heaven, the angels would 
let her go Saturday afternoons and play with 
the little—imps. She takes me along for com- 
pany. We gave a dinner party for them & the 
brandy burned most beautifully all around the 
plum pudding.”»——>—- 

J. M. Barrie put his name to these simple pro- 
verbs of the Thurne’s folk:—‘‘ Deem warily 
ye watna wha wyles yersell.” ‘‘Kame sindle 
kame sair’’ and “‘ Mony tynes the half mark 
whinger for the half Jennie whang.” The mean- 
ing is so evident that he whoruns may read, 
or read and then run. 

Lieut. Hobson in neat script regrets inability to 
send lock of his hair, the tail of the last horse 
in the nearest Cavalry Company gave out be- 
fore Vassar College girls were satisfied—Well- 
esley had none, but he wrote each girl : ‘‘ Love 
laffs at locks,” and that sufficed. 

My relative applied for Madame Blavatsky’s au- 
tograf, but an adept answered, ‘“‘ Madam is out. 
Since she arrived she has really never been all 
in. Hers was a manifold nature @ She is now 
in part in a Chinese diplomat, a rival of Li 
Hung Chang ; she also fully possesses a Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in Cornell, & what was left 
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over of her, being merely baser elements, went 
into a rhinoceros in the Amsterdam Zoo” & 
This paper is signed by a Thibet Mahatma. 
@ Mrs. Bock of the “ Etiquette Column of the 
Ladies Parlor Companion,” signs her name 
under what seems a reply to some question 
askt during a former administration. ‘‘ No. [It 
would be not really good form for a lady at a 
formal reception in the Executive Mansion to 
kiss President Cleveland. A fervent hand pres- 
sure can often be made to convey both rever- 
ence and chaste affection.” 

Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, dots every “i” 
and crosses every ‘“‘t” on the page now for 
sale, containing this gem: ‘‘I am absorbed in 
an idyl for Albert Edward’s sometime corona- 
tion. Noblesse oblige. A great bard & a great 
“ poet must produce a great work. Hear this! 
‘The moon was like the silver paring of an 
angel’s finger nail dropped on the azure blue of 
heaven’s infinitude!’ Fancy the magnitude of 
that angel whose manicuring casts off such a 
crescent.” He signs modestly, “ Alf. Laureate 
Vic.” <a 

Talmage inflicts this characteristic sentiment : 
‘“*The world has no use for dull talkers # A 
popular preacher should thunder along on the 
track of his own irresistible eloquence until he 
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sets his axle-tree on fire oy friction. It can be 
done ; I have done it.’”’ I am not sure that word 
is ‘‘axle-tree’’; it looks a little like ‘“‘ meeting- 
house,”’ but the buyer can pay his money for 
autograf & take his choice of sentiments. 
These are only a few specimens, for price and 
other details apply to 
L. Smythe Jones. 
¥ 
Heart to Heart Talks with Grown-Ups 


by the Pastor of His Flock & & & 


HRU the kind offices of my friend, 
| Mr. B. F. Horner, General Passenger 
: Agent of the Nickle Plate Railroad, I 
= —— recently visited the city of Chicago @® 
The Nickle Plate is the only strictly first-class 
passenger line between Buffalo and the West, 
& Mr. Horner is silver-plated on white metal. 
Chicago is a very wonderful city: the remark 
sounds trite, but ’tis true @ In’ Chicago there 
are many lawyers; and some of ’em are wise 
and some are not. There ’s Luther Laflin Mills 
for instance,—but never mind that. 

# One of the most interesting lawyers I inter- 
viewed in Chicago was Mary E. Miller. Mary 
is keen-witted, sympathetic, strong & earnest. 
In short, she is a Philistine. 
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Mary was a Michigan girl—born on a farm, 
attended school in the Ruf House Deestrick, 
became the teacher ; saved her pennies, went to 
the White Pigeon High School (at the same 
time White Pigeon did); then to Ann Arbor, 
won her B. A., graduated at the Law School, & 
then went to Chicago. 

There she is now—practicing (not preaching) 
and holding her own and other people’s. 

Mary is the legal adviser of Mr. Denslow, & de- 
fended him in the suit for forty thousand dol- 
lars damages recently brought against him for 
libeling Mr. Cudahy in Chicago’s Society 
Paper, “Elite,” by saying that Zangwill re- 
fused to recommend the Cudahy brand of hams. 
@ Mary the Lawyer, Den the Artist, Grace 
Duffie Boylan writer of Warm Stuff, and I, 
dined at Mommygalli’s Italian joint after the 
Lecture. 

When we had given our orders & Mommygalli 
had disappeared into the nether regions, Den 
turned to me wearily and said: ‘“‘ Do you know 
—aman must have an awful nerve who could 
make love to an Attorney at Law @ Why he 
could never reach a state of blissful forgetful- 
ness, for he would always be aware that she 
was sizing up the legal aspects of the case.” 
@ Mary Miller yawned and turning to Grace 
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said: * Just suppose you were courted by a 
cartoonist! why you could never reach a state 
of blissful forgetfulness—you would always be 
thinking how you were being sized up for a 
poster!”’ . 

And Mommygalli brought in the Maccaroni. 
In ChicagoI met Herbert Stone, who has his 
office in a barn. It is a quite innocent bit of af- 
fectation ; but when Herbert, in a vain desire 
to preserve the poetic unities & start a new style, 
began wearing barn-door pants, he fell down. 
Herbert used to run the Chap-Book. 

Finally the Chap- Book ran Herbert and chased 
him so hard that he was It. 

Herbert is the son of Melville Stone—a chip as 
it were out of the Melville stoneyard—but then 
great men never do reproduce themselves ! 

A pedigree may be a matter of pride, but it is 
not consoling to ambition. 

I dined with Mr. John P. Altgeld and Clarence 
Darrow ata Nort Seit restaurant, & the pro- 
prietor said he knew I was an anarchist by my 
hair-cut. 

® “But the Pastor has no hair-cut,” replied 
Governor Altgeld. 

@ All took Milwaukee Mineral Water at my 
expense. 

» Altgeld was one of the happiest disappoint- 
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ments that have ever come my way # He is a 
modest spoken gentleman, mild voiced—has 
a liquid blue eye and good teeth. 

The mouth indicates the flesh ; the eye the 
soul Re 

To meet Altgeld is to believe in him. Possibly 
his theory of life is wrong; probably he has 
made mistakes—but Altgeld himself is a rare 
soul, for he has nothing to conceal. 

Samuel Eberly Gross was at the Lecture, and 
I wish right here to brand the report that he 
wears an artificial nose, a deliberate falsehood. 
@ However, the statement that “The Mer- 
chant Prince of Cornville” was written on a 
prescription supplied by Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson may have some foundation in fact. 
@ In the box with Stanley Waterloo was Eth- 
elyn Leslie Huston (who has not met her 
Waterloo). Ethelyn looks like the Bernhardt & 
knows it—oho! I caught her eye once, and got 
a half-Nelson that made me lose my place and 
upset the lecturer’s glass of water. This caused 
a laugh, but several people, in pity, scowled at 
those who smiled @ Others took it for one of 
the idiosyncracies of genius. Opie Read and 
three Bad Men from Pontiac started the ap- 
plause, and under cover of the smoke, I found 
my range and went ahead. 
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During my stay in Chicago Mr. Peter Dunne 
& Mr. Bruce Amsbary took me to call on an 
interesting Poet and First Edition man by the 
name of John Coughlin, somewhere referred to 
as ‘“ Bath House John.” 

I saw no water at Mr. Coughlin’s place, soI do 
not know why he is thus called. 

Next door to the Studio of Mr. Coughlin is the 
Old Book Shop, conducted by Mr. Frank Mor- 
ris. We mentioned to John’s Understudy that 
we were going to see Frank @ “‘ Wait a few 
moments—he will probably be in,’’ said the 
Understudy. 

Julia Ditto Young gave mea letter to her 
cousin, Chatfield-Chatfield Taylor, but as Mr. 
Taylor was bringing forth a comedy, Dr. Stev- 
enson refused to admit me. 

I stayed over one day extra to hear a lecture 
on ‘“‘ The Art of Hand-Illumination as applied 
to the Complexion,” by Mrs. Lankton-Potts, 
formerly of Tunstall, England, but now of 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

% It was not much of a lecture, for Mrs. Potts 
was as nervous as a Spaniard who has sudden- 
ly sighted an American vessel. 

I should also explain that C. L. Dering was at 
the Lecture, wearing a fine bituminous smile. 
During the pathetic passages Dering brought 
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this smile out, but when I waxed humorous 
there was no smile in sight. 

If Dering wants “ Little Journeys,’’ he will have 
to order them of the Sons. 

® Irving Way was there, too, coming in from 
Way-Back, his home on the lake front. At the 
close of the address he presented me with a 
live bookworm in a silver box. 

Come again, Irving! 


PICTURE of Mr. James Jeffries Roche 
(late of County Down) is going the 
rounds of the papers that have a Sat- 
urday Littery Page # The picture 
shows the great man wrestling with a Pitts- 
burg stogie. I understand that the electrotypes 
of the cut will be sent prepaid by writing Mr. 
Roche, care of the Chicago News @ The near 
friends of Mr. Roche call him by the playful 
appellation of Hennessy” since Mr. Dooly 
Dunne made the confession that the gentleman 
from County Down supplied him his model, 
hot off the bat, for the great & only Terrence. 


















m)AM in receipt of a letter from Dr. 
|James Johnson of Providence, R. I., 
| stating, **I do not care to subscribe for 
=the PHILISTINE Magazine, because 
it does not express the things in which I be- 
lieve.” 

This letter from the clever Doctor would call 
for no comment, save for the fact that it is a 
type of many others that come this way @ It 
will be noted that the Doctor does not wish to 
subscribe for the PHILISTINE. Now to write 
me this is quite unnecessary: it may be pre- 
sumptuous on my part, but I have always made 
bold to think that the people who do not sub- 
scribe for the PHILISTINE do not want it. 
So if a man writes & tells me he does not want 
the Magazine, never having subscribed for it, it 
seems a waste of good paper, and a reckless- 
ness in use of his time and mine that proves a 
lack of equilibrium in his cosmos. 

I suggest that Dr. Johnson take ‘“‘Red Raven 
Splits” & advise with his wife as to the wis- 
dom of writing letters to busy men, when he 
has nothing to say. 

@ The second item in the good Doctor's letter 
also shows a slight lesion in his thinkery. Not 
agreeing with the things exprest in this Maga- 
zine, he does not want it. Seemingly he only de- 
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sires to read the things he already knows. That 
is to say, he does not care to know anything 
more than he already knows. And to avoid all 
risk of taking on a new idea he limits his read- 
ing to the papers that express the things he 
ee . 
The Doctor’s plan is safe, and surely he has 
plenty of precedent for his course §% To avoid 
inoculation with ideas, you must keep away 
from a Magazine that operates a “ culture bed.” 
If the Doctor continues his course until he is 
forty-six he will then be proof, and no new 
thought can ever germinate in his organism. 
Possibly he is intellectually and spiritually im- 
mune now—I really can’t say. 


,O TAP the egotistic pus cavity in a 

| large, dignified man is a fine art. You 

cannot do it with a bludgeon ; and the 

4 woman who lambastes with the fringe 

of a fan, or even jabs with the hat pin of repar- 
tee, comes tardy off. 

@ This by way of foreword: Once upon a day, 

that fine old Philistine, Mrs. John Sherwood, 

seventy-four years young, was visiting Har- 

vard College. And it was meet that she who 

had hobnobbed with Kings and Queens and 

known all the Presidents since Jackson, should 
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be shown about the place by President Eliot, 
himself. In one of the class rooms the visitors 
heard a certain young man recite ; he recited so 
well that Mrs. Sherwood grew interested and 
asked who he was. President Eliot answered 
that he did not know. “In fact,” said the Boss 
Pedagog, ‘I do not know any of the pupils per- 
sonally :it is the general system of education 
that I am interested in, not the evolution of 
any mere individual!” 

‘* And so you take no personal interest in any 
of these young men?” 

‘« Oh, not the least!”’ was the answer, given in 
a tired tone. 

“ Well, well, well,” said Mrs. Sherwood, “I’m 
glad God Almighty has not got so far along as 
that!” 

President Eliot smiled a sickly smile, and said 
something about it being necessary to get a 
move on, as it looked like rain. Then he quick- 
ly recovered all of his No. to Dignity, and as- 
sumed his usual Cold Storage manner. How- 
ever, that night when the Great Man had laid 
aside his Dig., and was removing his clothes, 
preparatory to taking a bath, he discovered a 
small blue spot over his solar plexus, just 
north-east of the umbilicus. He muttered to 
himself, ‘“‘ Well, I'll be dash binged if I don’t 
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really believe that that queer old woman who 
was here to-day threw the gaff into me!’ And 
all the time the night winds sighed solemnly 
thru Holworth Hall; and Little Copeland and 
the Center Rush starting forth to study Soci- 
ology at a chippie dance, saw Mars, glowing red 
in the west, wink slyly to Minerva ; while from 
across Soldiers’ Field arose and fell, and died 
away on the empty air, the sweet, sad notes of 
the curlew. 


* 

|HARLES Warren Stoddard relates 
| that he found in the South Sea Islands 

a tribe of savages so meagre in intelli- 
) gence that they could not lie. In other 
wanda, the thought of deception, untruth, af- 
fectation or pretense had never come to them. 
However, there were neighboring islands where 
missionaries of several denominations had set- 
tled, and there the savages were not sunk quite 
80 low. 





~ 
O “ Truth-seeker’’: The letters Y. P. 


| S.C. E. stand for the ‘‘ Young Peoples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor.” It is 

=) nota religious body as you suppose— 
being of a purely social nature. 





she Gang is Dace 
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NOW READY: 
Essays oF Etta: 








NINE HUNDRED & SEVENTY 
NUMBERED COPIES ON KELM- 
SCOTT HAND-MADE PAPER. 
BOUND IN LIMP CHAMOIS, 
SILK-LINED. PRICE, TWO DOL- 
LARS PER VOLUME @» @ @® 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
w. ¥. 
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HE following is a list of Roycroft 
Books unsold: only a few copies 
of each being left: & & & & me & 


1—SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE $5.00 
2—THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM $5.00 
Specially hand illumined. 
3—THE DIPSY CHANTY __ $2.50 
Hand illumined. 
4—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN $10.00 
De luxe edition. 
5—CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPIUM EATER $2.00 
6—IN MEMORIAM $2.00 
By Alfred Tennyson. 





The Roycrofters are very glad to send their 
wares to the Elect on inspection. A postal 
card will do it. Address : 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, 
m. F. 
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Health 
by 
Right Living 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
AT DANSVILLE, 

Livingston Co., 

New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal. 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 
Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 
Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
: Box 1880. 
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THE CUT OPPOSITE THIS PAGE 















is a crude representation of an 


“OMAR” STEEL-ETCHING 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow. We havea 
few signed and numbered proofs for 
sale, size 10 x 12 with liberal margins 
—on India paper. Price, No’s. 1 to 20, 
Ten Dollars each. The others, Two 
Dollars each. , 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, 
N. Y. 
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Tate Marvex. 
(Registered. ) 


A MODEL GLOVE! 


Distinguished for the fineness of 
Skins, Satisfactory Fit and Artistic 
Finish. 


Sold only by 


B. Altman & Go. 


Rew York. 
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They 
Get There! 


When I goto New YorkI am 
in a hurry, want to save ev- 
ery minute and avoid all an- 
noying inconveniences: there- 
fore, I take the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, and landing at 
Grand Central Station find my- 
self in the centre of the city. 
Within five minutes after the 
train stops,I can sit down to 
breakfast, and as I consider 
the luxury of travel by this 
great line, I wonder that peo- 
ple go by any other. 
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A meinen ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
fom \ Society of the Philistines. An 
association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2,—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes is- 
sued, and that shall be issued, for ninety-nine 
years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 





Notice to Travelers! 


HE NEXT time you go to Cleveland, Ft. 
Wayne, Chicago, or point in the West, 
try the NICKLE ROAD,—the pop- 
ular through. car through Vestibuled . 
Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars, Boston to 
Chicago via Fitchburg and West Shore Roads; Solid 


Remember that the NICKEL PLATE ROAD ‘is the 
thort line between Buffalo and Chicago, and that 
nies are from $1.50 to $3.00 lower than via other 
lines. Tickets on sale at all the principal ticket of- 
fees, or for any information, address, 
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